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Ernest Read 


by Sir Thomas Armstrong 


When I sat down to write these few lines about Ernest Read, 
I found myself irresistibly tempted to personal reminiscence. How 
could it be otherwise? Nearly fifty years have passed since as a 
ten-year-old Chapel Royal boy I was sent to him for pianoforte 
lessons at the Matthay School in Wimpole Street; and in one way 
or another I have been learning from him ever since. What befell . 
me at those first lessons is typical of what has happened to thousands 
of other young musicians; a new world was opened : nothing less. 
I had been brought up, and well brought up, on Czerny, Clementi, 
Mozart, and a little Schumann and Chopin; Read soon gent m 
round to Augener’s to buy copies of “ A Children’s Corner ” by 
Debussy and “ Five Short Pieces ” by Cyril Scott. I have those 
copies still. The effect was instantaneous, and of inestimable value 
to me. And this is exactly what Read has been doing all these 
years : it has been his métier to turn young people into the direc- 
tion of new experiences in music; and since his life has now covered 
a long span of time, stretching from a day when only two of 
Brahms’s symphonies had been produced, to the era of electronic 
music and the dodecaphonists, the number of people who are 
grateful to him is enormous. No development of the art during 
that highly-charged period has been neglected by this enterprising 
man, whose concerts have provided a striking example of the way 
in which contemporary effort can be incorporated into the mainly 
classical fabric of an educational programme. 


Ab ‘ 3 
Read has been a pioneer in various fields : it is true that Children’s 
Concerts were given before his time (the first that I have been 


able to trace was given in Oxford with a mainly amateur orchestra ' 


by Dr. C. H. Lloyd somewhere in the 1880's); but if there were 
Children’s Concerts earlier than those of Ernest Read and Sir 
Robert Mayer, these were isolated experiments, and not part of 
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co-ordinated schemes like those organised by these two men 
during many years. What they did was to offer the lower age- 
groups of London citizens something of what Wood was giving in 
the Promenade Concerts to those who were slightly older; and 
the young people accepted the gift with eagerness. Read, moreover, 
by his work as conductor, commentator, and in the choice of 
programmes, has given to his own series a character that is personal 
to himself. He has, furthermore, always insisted upon the audiences 
at his concerts taking some active part in the music. Even though 
this can often be no more than the singing of a song with orchestral 
accompaniment, the effort has been for many young people a 
specially valuable aspect of the experience. suber 


One of the most influential activities of Read’s work has been the 
London Junior and Senior Orchestras, through whose ranks have 
passed not only countless amateurs, but also many professional 
players who today occupy key positions in the great orchestras. 
Not a few of these ex-Readers are either playing in the orchestra 
or sitting in the audience here tonight; and it is difficult to exag- 
gerate the influence that the two organisations have exerted. We 
have to remember, in these days when Youth Orchestras all over 
the world are a familiar feature of the musical scene, that this work 


was entirely pioneer effort in the 1920’s, when Ernest Read first _ 


embarked upon it. It is right also to add, at this point, that without 
the able and devoted help of Helen Read, the achievements of these 
orchestras would hardly have been possible. 


If it be true that these public activities have been in a sense 
Ernest Read’s most noticeable contribution to the musical life of 
his time, they have by no means been his only one, or even 
necessarily the most important. His influence as a teacher has been 
great, especially because he has been largely occupied in teaching 
teachers, who have done their life’s work in the light of what they 
have learnt from him. In his early days he was associated with 
Stewart Macpherson, Emile Jaques-Dalcroze, and Tobias Matthay 
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—all of them genuinely creative men, whose outlook revolutionised 
the study of music, not only in English-speaking countries. The 
influence of these enlightened colleagues affected Read himself, 


whose three volumes on “ Aural Training Based on Musical 


Appreciation ”, published in 1910 in collaboration with Stewart 
Macpherson, were in their way an epoch-making event. If the 
method no longer seems strikingly novel, the reason is that the 
state of mind which it strove to create among music-students has 
become, in fifty years, a generally accepted basis for all music- 
training. The influence of the book, and of the practical work that 
went with it, has been incalculable. For more than forty years 
Read’s work in this field, with the Royal Academy of Music as its 
centre, was a very potent force: Aural Training, Conductor’s 
Courses, the Orchestras, the Choirs, the Teachers” "Training 
Courses, all were charged with his vitality and inspiration; and, 
during the long period of his association with the Royal Academy 
of Music, an enormous number of students came under his 
guidance by way of these activities. 


And now the time has come, in connection with Ernest Read’s 
80th birthday, to look back on this long life-work, so varied in its 
scope, and to pay tribute to a great educator. In 1956, Mr. Read’s 
achievements were recognised by public acknowledgement in the 
Honours List. Today, they are crowned by a further tribute— 


one which any musician, however eminent, would be proud to. 


receive—Mr. Read will be conducting a professional orchestra 
almost entirely composed of past members of one or other of his 


own orchestras, before an audience including many of the countless 


musicians and music-lovers whom it has been his life-work to guide 
and inspire. Such an opportunity, and such a tribute, fall to the 
lot of very few musicians; but no one has better deserved a heart- 
felt demonstration of gratitude and affection than Ernest Read; 
and his friends feel themselves happy to be taking part in this 
celebration, even if not all of them were able to be present in the 
Royal Festival Hall. Recognition by one’s fellow professionals, 
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and by other practitioners of one’s craft, is for any artist of quality 
the best reward of all. Today’s concert is an indication of the 
fullness in which this recognition has been accorded to Ernest 
Read. Long may he live to enjoy the memory of it, and to confer 


on our successors the benefits that we ourselves enjoyed in the 
- past and still value. 


© 


Concerts 


CHAMBER CONCERT—January 29. Trio in C for Piano, 
Violin and ’Cello, Brahms (Georgina Smith, Prunella Sedgewick, 
Judith Feather); Song-Cycle for Voice and String Quartet, 
Butterworth (Valerie Marsh, David Roth, Barrie Townsend, 
Peter Lewis, Charles Ford); Sextet in C for Clarinet, Horn, 
Violin, Viola, ’Cello and Piano, Dohndnyi (Alan Gold, John 


Cundall, David Roth, Peter Lewis, Ruth Bennett, Malcolm 
Davies). 


CHORAL CONCERT—F ebruary 18. Conducted by THE 
PRINCIPAL. Mass in B Minor, Bach (Soo Bee Lee, Sheila 
Cairns, John Cheek, Jean Evans, Laurence Neely, John Gibbs, 
Marjorie Biggar, Chorus and Orchestra). 


CHAMBER CONCERT—F ebruary 19. Quartet in D for Two 
- Violins, Viola and "Cello, Mozart (Clara Bakony, Juliet Davey, 
Clare Santer, Ruth Bennett); Trio in D minor for Piano, Violin 
and "Cello, Turina (Jill Simmonds, Ita Herbert, Caroline Steen); 
Divertimento for Two Violins, Viola and ’Cello, Franz Reigen- 


stein (Mary Macrow, Don Mackenzie, John White, Ruth 
Bennett). 
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CHAMBER CONCERT—March 16. Trio in C for Piano, Violin 
and ’Cello, Mozart (Joy Blech, Sally Cook, Ruth Bennett); 
Quintet for Oboe, Two Violins, Viola and ’Cello, Bax (Catherine 
Smith, John Georgiadis, Arthur Price, Norris Bosworth, David 
Edwards); Quintet in C for Two Violins, Viola and Two ’Cellos, 
Schubert (David Roth, Barrie Townsend, Peter Lewis, David 
Edwards, Peter Wilson). 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT—March 17. Conducted by 
CLARENCE RAYBoULD. Irish Rhapsody IV, Stanford, Recit : 
Rondo : Mozart (Diane Cooper); Concerto in A minor (movt. I) 
for Violin, "Cello and Orchestra, Brahms (Kenneth Sillito, Keith 
Harvey); Concerto in D minor (movt. I) for Piano and Orchestra, 
Rachmaninov (lan Macpherson); “ Sospiri” for Strings and 
Harp, Elgar; “ Daphnis and Chloé ” (Series II), Ravel. 


SECOND ORCHESTRA—March 23. Conducted by MAURICE 
Mies and members of Conductors’ Class: Steuart Bedford, 
George Newson, Walter Shillito, James Mason, Frank Doolan. 
Overture “* Hansel and Gretel ”, Humperdinck; Symphony in D 
(movt. IV), Haydn; Symphony in A (movt. II), Beethoven; 
“ Jupiter ” Symphony (movt. I), Mozart; Concerto in C minor 
for Piano and Orchestra, Saint Saéns (Maureen Beeken); Aria, 
Mozart (Mavis Beattie); “ Academic Festival Overture ” 


Brahms. 


EXCHANGE CONCERT given by students of STAATLICHE 
HocHscHULE FUR Music, KoLn—March 24. Quartet in C, 
Mozart; “ Fêtes Galantes ’’, Debussy; Air de Thérèse, Poulenc 
(Naomi and Lowell Farr); Quartet Op. 5, Webern; Quartet in A, 
Schumann (Gijsbert Beths, Manfred Ziemann, Violins; Reinhard 
Dibowski, Viola; Karel Möhringer, ’Cello). | 


CHAMBER CONCERT—May 14. Trio Sonata II for Violin, 
Viola and ’Cello, Bach arr. Watson Forbes (Felicity Notariello, 
Peter Lewis, Charles Ford); Four Trios for Clarinet, Viola and 
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Piano, Bruch (Christopher Ball, David Stobbart, David Carhart); 
Quartet in D for Two Violins, Viola and ’Cello, Mendelssohn 
(Hilary Clouting, Clare Renwick, Clare Santer, Jean McRea). 


RECITALS given recently by Recital Diploma Students included 
Janice Williams (Piano), Elizabeth Vaughan (Song), Christopher 
Gough and Ivan Quinnell ("Cello and Piano), Brian Lamport 
(Piano). 


CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT—June 2. Music 
by Vaughan Williams: Scherzo and Finale, Symphony IV; 
“ The Lark Ascending” for Violin and Orchestra; Five 
Mystical Songs for Baritone, Chorus and Orchestra; “ Sancta 
Civitas ” for Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra. 


REVIEW WEEK—Lent Term, 1959. March 16, Principal’s 
Introduction; The Two Commemorations, Purcell, Handel by 
Sir William McKie; Chamber Concert. March 17, Rehearsal and 
Concert, First Orchestra. March 18, Purcell by Professor J. A. 
Westrup; The Meaning of Fashion by James Laver, Esq. 


March 19, Handel by The Principal; The Work of the World— 


| Three documentary films; Hansel and Gretel. March 20, Milton 
in Italy by Professor J. De Concert by R.A.M. New Music 
Club; Hansel and Gretel by Class. 
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Thought and Expression 


by Canon Greville Cooke 


It has been held that thought is impossible apart from words. 
But this would imply that one who cannot speak or hear car not 
think, and I doubt the truth of this—for animals think, I am sure. 
But it is true that one cannot easily convey feeling or thought 
apart from sacramental expression—a handshake, a kiss, a blow; 
or sculpture, paint, words, music, etc.—for art seeks to retain with 
us the high moments of life, as did St. Peter of old when he sought 
to make three tabernacles on the Mount of Transfiguration, “ not 
knowing what to say ”, but speaking more wisely than he knew. 
The fiddle is not the music, nor is the score, nor are the sound 
waves, nor the aural nerves; but each has a part to play in the 
sacramental communication of momentous feeling and thought. 
The hearer, the spectator, the reader, each has also a part to play, 
since not until Galatea is brought to life by worship is the circle 


of expression complete, and Pygmalion satisfied with the travail of 


his soul, and the execution of his hand. But unless expression 
be only of individual validity and solely of subjective value, 
symbols of agreed significance must be devised and used. ‘Thus 
come words and languages; hence also the changing styles of art- 
expression, as fashion—the herd instinct—evolves. Some con- 
ventions are necessary then—signposts to mark the road of thought 
and guide the traveller along it. But the greatest moments of life 


are of such unique import that these genera of agreed significance | 


are often of little avail to express or communicate. That is why 
the lower reaches of thought and feeling are more exactly expressed, 
in that they convey the more commonly felt emotions in easily 
recognisable forms. But the lonely prophet, the great artist, the 
unique genius, will search for the exactly right words. sounds, 
forms, and may never find them; so that his composition may seem 
indefinite not because his thought is indefinite, but precisely 
because it is so definite that none of the genera may express it. 
Such a soul will inevitably be lonely and misunderstood, 
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This fact, however, can be used as a refuge for the incompetent 
and unoriginal, whose penchant for obscurity serves to hide his 
innate lack of invention. For, having exalted formlessness into a 
principle, he goes forward superiorly clothed with the mists of 
misunderstanding as with a prophetic mantle. Nevertheless, it is 
easier to be a Pope or a Cowper, saying things clearly and exqui- 
sitely, than to be an Isaiah or a Milton, roaming the vast heaths 
of the soul where once even Lear lost his way. That is why 
Brahms and Browning are greater than Haydn and Herrick—they 
take you out over the unexplored regions of the soul, ranging 
where none had ranged before, the marks of their struggling strong 
upon them in epic grandeur. But form there should be, seen even 
through the mists that partially hide the tors and heaving shoulders 
of the mountain ranges. I well remember a talk I once had with 
Norman O’Neill about the respective merits of Delius and Elgar; 
and how I said, with regard to the latter’s work, “ you can at ae 
rate see the branches of the trees’; to which he replied, “ Yes, 
but with Delius, what lovely leaves!” But leaves, no matter how 
lovely, have not in themselves the grandeur of branches, still less 
of full grown trees. It takes the sublime to arouse the feeling for 
the numinous, of which wonder is born. If art does not make one 
wonder, but only admire, it is lesser art, though it may be near 
perfect of its kind. The regnant rest that comes of wonder (“ He 
who wonders shall reign; and he who reigns shall rest ”) is given 
solely to those who can see (the Seers, indeed) and can express, 
even if they but express their utter inability to express. It is also 
given to those who can be so impressed that the primal thought 
and feeling is conveyed and aroused in them by the expression 
of great artists. Thus is sacramental expression come full circle 
and thought is expressed in the material and saluted by the der, 
standing—spiritual things being spiritually discerned—or as Plato 
said “ Beauty is expressed in the Beautiful by means of the 
Beautifying ”. Perhaps it is easier to say “ God became Incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost ”. It all comes to the same thing. For while 
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we are creatures of body and soul we need the ministry of the 
senses to express and interpret the thoughts and emotions of the 
mind and soul. That is why Sir Henry Hadow, when once at 
the Athenaeum I heard him say that Beethoven’s last quartets 
should be read by one’s fireside rather than played, was bitterly 
contradicted by Sir Steuart Wilson, representing the professional 
aspect of art, the performer rather than the dreamer, the material 
expression rather than the primal thought. 


Some say that Shakespeare is better read than played on the 
stage. But even the reading, whether of a quartet or play, is 


. without significance unless the words and notation are imagined 


aurally, and (in literature) visually. 


But grammar does not precede but follows, expression. It is 
but the summarising and systematizing of expressionist methods 
used instinctively by the greater artists. If these in turn become 
symbols or canons of agreed significance—conventions, in fact— 
this must not blind one to the fact that they must have had 
immense survival value when first conceived, so to pass from 
opposed innovations to accepted conventions. That is the value 
of dogma—just because it is dogma: a point only too often over- 
looked. But it must not blind us, on the other hand, to the fact 
that were it not for the understanding and support of forward 
thinking contemporaries, when first the new form was launched, 


_it could never have had the chance to survive at all. That is why 


it is the fault of all small people to garnish the tombs of dead 
prophets and at the same time to stone them that are sent unto 
them. It is as foolish to worship an embalmed tradition as it is 
to repudiate it. The wise man will accept it and go on from 
there into a new land; and the higher he climbs the further off 
will the horizon be. He knows most who knows least. Expression, 


then, must be contemporary to be true, (“ live ” is the word today); 


the active expression of things actively felt and actively reflected 
on. But people sometimes forget that this necessary contemporiety 
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can include the performance—or reading of—things felt and ` 
thought and expressed in the past as well as in the present, so 


that they live again today for the performer and hearer: since 
beauty is imperishable and immortal, ideally knowing no past nor 
future. The fiddle may perish, the stone disintegrate; but the 
high moments remain eternally for those who are true creative 
artists, as performers and interpreters, as well as composers, 
painters, authors and sculptors; for both kinds of artists are needed 
for the full circle of communication, wherein expression and 
impression meet in a sacramental continuum, composer and per- 
former, artist and spectator, author and reader, becoming fused 


together in a unity of spirit, mediated through matter. Herein 


thought and expression are as indivisable as the Positive and 
negative charges in an electrical circuit at the moment of a fash— 
and as illuminating and revealing. 


For most of us, down in the lowlands of the spirit, there is only - 


the occasional glory of lightning lighting up a vast silhouette of 
distant mountains; it is up there, remote and far away, that we 
feel transfiguration is both a miracle and a reality. But we can 
see the flash and, for a high moment, the mountain range, and, 
for a while, the reverberant thunder yet echoes in the valleys 
about us. 


Opera and Drama 


Hansel and Gretel — Humperdinck 
“Prison without Bars’? — Peggy Barwell 


During Review Week two opera performances, conducted by 
Terence Lovett and Myers Foggin, were given on March 19 and 26. 
There were duplicate casts and production was by Dorothy 
Pattinson. ‘‘ Prison without Bars ”, under the direction of Geoffrey 


Crump, was given with two casts from the Dramatic Class on 
March 3, 4, 5. 
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Academy Distinctions 


The award of Honorary MEMBER (Hon. R.A.M.) has been 
conferred on the following distinguished musicians :— 
Kubelik, Rafael 
Loucheur, Raymond 
Malipiero, Francesco 
Oistrakh, David 
Piatigorsky, Gregor 
Pizzetti, Ildebrando 
Poulenc, Francis 
Schuman, William 
Serafin, Tullio 
Shostakovich, Dmitry 
Sittner, Dr. H. 
Stravinsky, Igor 
Szigeti, Joseph 
Tippett, Michael 


Boulanger, Nadia 
Boyce, Bruce 
Copland, Aaron 
Cortot, Alfred 
Darke, Harold 

- Drzewiecki, Zbigniew 
Dupré, Marcel 
Gagnebin, Henri 
Gardner, John 
Gerhardt, Elena 
Gertler, André 
Greenhouse Allt, Dr. W. 
Hindemith, Paul 
Knight, Gerald 


A warm welcome has been extended to Sir Edmund Compton, 
who was elected a member of the Committee of Management in 
January, 1959. 


Boise Scholarships 


The following awards of £450 each, for travel or study abroad, 
were recently announced :— 
ALAN Hacker (Clarinet); CarmeL Karne (Violin). 


Kathleen Ferrier Memorial Scholarships 


The Royal Philharmonic Society announces that the winners of 
the Kathleen Ferrier Memorial Scholarship Awards 1959 are 
Elizabeth Vaughan (soprano) and Victor Godfrey (bass-baritone). 
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Notes and Comments 


THE PrincipaL has kindly allowed us to reprint the bio- 
graphical notice of Ernest Read which he wrote for the programme 
of the Birthday Concert at Royal Festival Hall on F ebruary 23. 
Our portrait is reproduced from a charcoal drawing by Juliet 
Pannett which appeared on the Children’s Concert programme 
of May 9. e 108 


CANON GREVILLE COOKE, now Rector of Buxted, Sussex, who 
contributes “ Thought and Expression ” to these pages, has been 


a member of the Professorial Staff since 1925. His book “ The 


Light of the World ” (Hodder) attracted much attention a few 
years ago and was also published in America. It was one of the 
favourite books of H.M. King George VI who bought two extra 
copies, one for his wife, now Queen Mother, and the other for 
his daughter, our present Queen Elizabeth II. 


LIONEL 'TERTIS, who is now 82, was married to Lillian War- 


- mington, the cellist, at St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn on April 25. 


Mr. Frank Thistleton, of Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, was 
best man. 


An interesting feature of the ceremony was that, after the 
signing of the register, bride and bridegroom played a series of 
short duets for viola and ’cello, one of which was accompanied on 
the organ by Sir William McKie. Vicars-Choral of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral formed the choir. 


All lovers of the authentic English organ will be relieved to hear 
that, at long last, a fund is to be raised to restore the Alexandra 
Palace organ. Distressing rumours of its neglect, decay and even 
wanton damage during wartime were current. 
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Dating from Father Willis’s best period, this instrument had 
the reputation of being one of his most typical examples, embodying 
all the qualities which made him famous. 


Since the application of electricity to musical instruments some 
features have tended to obscure qualities previously apparent. 
It is satisfactory to learn u such a complete organ is to be restored 
unchanged. | 


Sir Malcolm Sargent launched an appeal to raise £15,000 at a | 


dinner given by the Trustees on March 12. The appeal merits 
widest publicity. 
George Cunningham. 


By the death of Eric Blom musical criticism and scholarship in 
England has suffered severe loss. At one time London music critic 
of Manchester Guardian and of Birmingham Post, he succeeded 


Fox-Strangways as editor of Music and Letters in 1937, a post for 


It will not be easy, however, to find another 


which his fine taste, meticulous exactness and cultured style | 


fitted him notably. 


He wrote a number of very readable and useful books. His 
Mozart in Dent's “ Master Musicians ” series (of which he was 
also general editor) has been highly praised. In addition to editing 
the fifth edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians he 
produced a valuable pocket-size musical encyclopaedia in “ Every- 
man ” 
1942, is invaluable to all sorts of people, covering, as it does, the 
subject from the beginning to the present day. It is attractively 
written, sets the social scene, and has the virtue of avoiding 
prejudices arising from current fashions and of sympathetic and 
just evaluation of those periods in English music which are 
admittedly not the most creative. | 
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His Music in England, first published as a “ Pelican ” in. 


R.AM. Club Annual Dinner 


The Annual Dinner of the Club took place at the Connaught 
Rooms on May 14 under the chairmanship of this year’s President, 
Vivian Langrish. Among guests of the Club there were present:— 


General and Mrs. Bond, Sir Edmund and Lady Compton, Professor 
Purdie, Sir Denis and Lady Truscott, Mr. and Mrs. Graham Wallace, The 
Dean of St. Paul’s and Mrs. Matthews, Sir Ernest Bullock, Capt. and 


Mrs. Shrimpton, Mr. Eric Day, Dr. and Mts. Greenhouse Allt, Sir C. and’ 


Lady Wheeler, Sir W. Coldstream, Mr. John Denison, Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Brearley, Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Macklin, Mr. R. J. F. Howgill, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Glock, The Earl and Countess of Drogheda, Mr. and Mrs. L. A. 
Boosey, Mr. a Y. Burnett-Brown, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Houghton, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Hart, Mr. and Mrs. Martin Cooper, Mrs. B. J. Dale, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Gowing, The Mayor and Mayoress of Marylebone, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alan Frank, Mr. and Mrs. Trenchard-Cox, Mr. and Mrs. K. E. 
Couzens, Lady Thatcher, Dr. and Mrs. Raybould, Dame Ninette de 
Valois, Mrs. E. Tillet, Mr. and Mrs. Forsyth Whaley, Mr. an Mrs. 
George Baker, Mr. and Mrs. C. Bevan. 


The Loyal Toasts of Her Majesty The Queen and of H.R.H. 
The Duchess of Gloucester, President of R.A.M., were proposed 
by the Chairman. The Royal Academy of Music and R.A.M. Club, 
proposed by Ernest Read was responded to by the Chairman. 
Sir Thomas Armstrong proposed The Guesis and Dame Ninette 
de Valois replied on their behalf. Harry Isaacs provided music 


- at the piano. 


Dinner to Ernest Read 


. This was a memorable occasion on which 670 people were 


present, all of whom came to show their love, admiration and 


gratitude to Ernest Read. 


SIR THOMAS ARMSTRONG in proposing the toast— Ernest Read— 
said that he had been a vital force in the world of music and spoke 
movingly of E.R's love for the art. Probably millions of music 
lovers in the world owe him a great debt of gratitude. He had 
been tremendously supported in all his work by his wife. 
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Sir HAROLD BELLMAN supported Sir Thomas Armstrong and 
‚said that with his amazing energy E.R. had given an appreciation 
of music and a desire to perform it to thousands. 


MR. GEOFFREY SALMON also supported and said that the achieve- 
ments of young people in music had reached heights not dreamt 
of before the advent of Ernest Read. 


Mr. LesLıe REGAN in a witty speech paid his tribute to Ernest 
Read and referred to the extremely hard work put in by Mr. 
Hugh Marchant to make the evening the success it was. 


Miss Enip Essame (Headmistress of Queenswood School) then 
presented Mr. Read with an oil portrait of himself, a pencil 
drawing of Mrs. Read and a cheque. Miss Essame paid a tribute 
on behalf of Queenswood School and of other schools in the 
Commonwealth. She also referred to the welcome presence of 
Mr. Read’s daughters, Jean and Jennifer, both old girls of Queens- 
wood, and of his son Hugo. A reproduction of the presentation 
portrait was given to each person present. é 


During the evening a number of fanfares were brilliantly played 


by Trumpeters from the Royal Military Schoo! of Music, Kneller 
Hall. | 


| Before Mr. Read replied, eight former pupils, all distinguished 
singers, sang a selection from Brahms’s Liebeslieder, Op. 52, the 


piano duet accompaniment being played by two Academy 
professors. | 


MR. Reap in his reply looked back to his early association with 
many famous people—Matthay, Dalcroze, Plunket Greene, Sir 
Henry Wood, Lionel Tertis, Mrs. Curwen and others. He thanked 
the players and singers and said how touched he was that so many. 
friends took part. He recorded his heartfelt gratitude to his wife 


(who was of course present) in helping him in all his musical 
labours of love. 
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After thanking Leslie Regan, Hugh Marchant and the Com- 


mittee for all the great trouble they had taken, he concluded with 


the words: ‘‘ Bless you all ”. 
e wor y ret 


Biography of Ralph Vaughan Williams 


In be will the late Ralph Vaughan Williams expressed a desire 
that his biography should be written by his wife in collaboration 
with Mr. Michael Kennedy. The Oxford University Press has 
been entrusted with the publication of this biography, which is 
now in preparation. I should therefore be grateful to any of your 
readers who would be willing to loan letters or relevant documents 
referring to Vaughan Williams’s life and career. These letters 
and other documents should be sent to the address below; the 
greatest care will be taken of them, and they will be copied and 
returned as speedily as possible. 
| Yours faithfully, 

JOHN Brown, 
Publisher, 
© Oxford University Press, 
Amen House, 


London, E.C.4. 


Summer Holiday Courses 


SUMMER Music COURSES continue to increase in number and 
popularity. They will include this year :— 


M.T.A. Course at Mattock (August 10-17; M.T.A., 106. 


Gloucester Place, W.1.). Harold Craxton, Irene Scharrer, Denis 
Matthews, Robin Wood and Winifred Scoti, Colin Horsley, Harry 
Isaacs, Geoffrey Tankard, Derek Simpson and Fiona Cameron. 
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FEDERATION OF Mont tias COURSE at NEWBURY (August 


2-9; 106 Gloucester Place, W.1.). Watson Forbes, Sydney - 


iras Trevor Williams, Derek Simpson, Alan Richardson. 


ERNEST READ’s ORCHESTRAL COURSE AT QUEENSWO0OD, HERTS. 
(July 31-August 8; 151 King Henry's Road, N.W.3.). Ernest 


Read, Richard Austin, Myers Foggin, Leslie Regan, Bernard Shore, 


Eric Thiman, Martin Quartet, Waters-Pleeth-Good Trio. 


Choir Benevolent Fund 


This fund, under distinguished clerical patronage, ministers 
to the needs of Cathedral Lay Clerks. During its 107 years it has 


disbursed £47,335 in Death Claims, Sick Grants, Widow’s Grants 
and Pensions. 


The Secretary is Mr. Victor Marsters (Vicar Choral, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Retired), 30 Shardeloes Road, New Cross, S.E.14. 
who would welcome Annual Subscriptions, Donations or applica- 
tions for Membership. 


Births 


CLeMEs—During 1958, to John and Doreen Clemes (née Brown) 
a daughter—by adoption. 


SmytH—On March 9, 1959, to Mary (née Wallis) and Brian 
Smyth, a daughter—Susan Mary, sister for Richard. 


Marriage 


GOLDEN WEDDIN G—Bootu—Jounson-——On August 4, 1909, 
at Bolton, Lancs., John Booth to Annie Johnson. 
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In Memoriam 


Harry Stuart o 
| -C.B.E., B.Mus., F.R.LB.A. 


Mr. Goodhart-Rendel was a grandson of the wis Lord Rendel. 
He had been for many years a Director and, latterly, a Vice- 
President of the R.A.M. : 


Formerly President of the Architectural Association and of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, his work in that sphere 


included restoration of country houses and design of churches and 


cottages of grace and distinction. 


He was also Slade Professor of Fine Art at Oxford (1933-1936) 


a Governor of Sadler’s Wells and an accomplished musician with 
several published compositions to his credit. 


In 1944 he presented his own fine house, Hatchlands, in rn 2 
to the National Trust. 


Alison Dalrymple, F.R.A.M. 
Miss Sybil Barlow writes:— | 


Alison Dalrymple, who died on March 18, 1959, was born in 
1890. 


She was a student at the Royal Academy of Music from 1914 
to 1920, studying violoncello under Herbert Walenn, and gaining 
the Bonamy Dobree Prize. 


She was elected A.R.A.M. in 1920, and F.R.A.M. in 1950. 


My introduction to her took place during the latter period of 
her studentship, when she had just begun to teach as a Sub- 
Professor. I entered the R.A.M. taking ’cello as a second study, 
and had the good fortune to become one of her first pupils. 
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I was a complete beginner on the instrument, but was deeply 


impressed, even in those early days, with the power and inspiration 
of her teaching. Ge | 


As time went on, her reputation grew, particularly with regard 
to the training of gifted young people. Many distinguished ’cellists 
in the musical world of today began their careers under her 
direction, and these, together with countless other players and 
teachers, have reason to remember her with gratitude. 


Her zeal and energy were indefatigable, and hope for the future 
was always alive in her, despite the onset of serious illness. 


With her passing, the profession has lost a personality of rare 
value. | 


Obituary 


BEvan—On April 27, Frances Margaret Bevan, A.R.A.M. (née 
Bennett), wife of the late Rev. John Bevan, of Balham. 
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R.A.M. Club 


Alterations to List of Members 


Town Members 


Briant, Mrs. Alice, Flat 2, 40 Lennox Gardens, Chelsea, S.W.1. 
(change) 


- Cox, John V., 37 Victoria Avenue, Hillingdon, Uxbridge, Middx. 


(change) 
Edmonds, Michael, 49 Acacia Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 
= (insert) i 
Enfield, Pamela, 7 Wickham Crescent, West Wickham, Kent 
(insert) 


Frankell, Mrs. Manuel (Grace L. Webber), 46 Edge Street, . 


Kensington, W.8. (insert) 
Glenny, Alfreda, Flat 7, 97 Onslow Square, S.W.7. (change) 
Knight, Norman, 4 George Street, W.1. (insert) 
Morris, Gareth, 4 Alwyne Place, Canonbury, N.1. (change) 
Nielsen, Flora, Copsley Court, Outwood, Surrey (insert) 
Peppercorn, Gertrude, 77 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8. (insert) 
Utting, Victor, 98 Hayes Chase, West Wickham, Kent (change) 
Wilkins, Nancy D., 5 Grosvenor Court, Grosvenor Hill, Wimble- 
don, S.W.19. (change) 


Wood, Robin, 6 Bigwood Court, Middleway, N.W.11. (change) 


Country Members - | 


Henry Doughty, Esq., 23 Barristers Road, Guildford, Surrey 
(change) 

Mrs. J. G. Boswell, “ Balmuto ”, Midford Road, Combe Down, 
Bath (change) 

Mrs. Ruth Turner (née Morphy), 17 Cliffe Road, Birstall, Leicester. 

Mrs. P. K. Moser (nee Waley), Browne Hill, Brokes Crescent, 
Reigate, Surrey (change) 

Mrs. D. Clemes, Bretley Court, Bretley, Burton-on-Trent (change) 

Mr. Colin Clouting, 29 Welsford Road, Eaton Rise, Norwich 
(change) 

Miss Helen Silverman, 394 Wilmslow Road, Withington, Man- 
chester 20 (change) 

Miss E. Werry, 33 Brendon Avenue, Weston-super-Mare (change) 

Miss Brenda M. Taylerson, 59 Parsonage Street, Dursley, Glos, 
(insert) 
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Mrs. M. G. Glover, Flat 3, Sion Court, Sion Hill, Ramsgate 
(change) 

Mrs. M. M. Hough, Dros-y-Mor, Gileston, Nr. Barry, Glam. 
(change) | | 

Mr. V. Bean, 8 Ayrton Road, Uppingham, Rutland (insert) 


Mrs. P. Rogers, 10 Watercroft Road, Halstead, Sevenoaks, Kent 


(change) | 
Miss Norah Grace, 64 Rose Walk, W. Worthing, Sussex (change) 


Mrs. Amy Crowther (née Miller), 13 Bognor Drive, Herne Bay, 


Kent (insert) 
Mrs. Leventon (née Avril Wright), Woodleys Cottage, Croxley 
Hall Woods, Rickmansworth, Herts. (insert) 


Overseas Member 


Homan, Mrs. J., c/o Burmah-Shell, General Manager’s Office, 
P.O. Box 688, Bombay, India (insert) 


Notes about Members and Others 


HOWARD FERGUSON's Amore Langueo was performed by the 
Salisbury Musical Society and Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra 
in the Cathedral on May 20. The soloist was Wilfred Brown and 


_ Christopher Dearnley conducted. His The Dream of the Rood 


will receive its first performance at the Three Choirs Festival at 
Gloucester in September when his Octet will also be played. 


Rots RAILTON recently spoke in B.B.C. Woman’s Hour on the 
subject of her National Youth Orchestra. 


ERNEST Reap’s 1959-60 series of Children’s Concerts is 
announced. They include Philharmonia, L.S.O., L.P.O., Eric 
Greene, Leon Goossens, Eileen Joyce, Hugh Maguire and Ronald 
Smith. London Junior and Senior Orchestras gave a concert in 
Royal Festival Hall on May 27 which included a Purcell-Wood 
Suite and Sir A. Bliss’s Processional. 


ALEC ROBERTSON introduced B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra con- - 


ducted by Maurice Mites in Music to Remember on May 4. Jean 


_Harvey played Saint Saéns’ Violin Concerto ITI. 


NORMAN TATTERSALL and Francis Routh took part in the 
Redcliffe Festival of British Music on May 2. Delius’s Sea Drift 
was included. 
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TERENCE Loverr conducted Strolling Players Orchestra in a 


concert in Duke’s Hall on May 6. Joyce Barker and Denis. 


Matthews were soloists. 


FREDERICK GRINKE played the Vaughan Williams D minor 
Violin Concerto with B.B.C. Northern Orchestra under George 


_ Hurst on May 15. | 
Eric GREENE's Pro Canto Singers and Dr. Steinitz’s London 


Bach Society gave a Bach-Britten programme at St. Bartholomew 
the Great on May 20. > 

BLANCHE MUNDLAK with Dame Sybil Thorndike, Marie Wilson 
and The Orion Chamber Orchestra gave an Evening of Poetry and 
Music at Hans Crescent recently. 


MONTAGUE PHILLIPS'S Sinfonietta was played by B.B.C. Concert 
Orchestra under Vilem Tausky on May 21. eal : 


BRIAN SMYTH has been appointed Director of Music at the 
Boys’ High School, Wednesbury. He lectured recently to Kings- 
winford Musical Society. 


NORMAN DEMUTH took part in an interview on the eve of the 


publication of his book French Piano Music for the B.B.C. French | 


Section broadcast to France on February 14. ‘The French Radio 
transmitted a concert of his Piano Music on February 22. His 
Divertissement for flute, violin, ’cello and piano was performed in 
Brussels on February 1 and his evocation Le Souper du Roti for 
flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, trumpet, kettledrums and 
clavecin was performed by the French Radio on March 3. His 
Divertissement for flute, violin, ’cello and piano, was performed 
at the Institut Francais on March 5 and at the Paris Conservatoire 
on April 29. It has been commercially recorded in Paris. 
Mr. Demuth adjudicated the vocal and choral classes at the 
Portsmouth Competition Festival April 14-18. The first volume 
of his book on The Evolution of French Opera will be published 
in the autumn. He has recently completed an Operetta in one 


act—Beauty Awakes—specially composed for the Bognor Regis—— 
--Operatic Society, and conducted the Oratorio Choir in a per- 


formance of extracts from Brahms’s Requiem and his own St. 


Wilfrid’s Mass in the Methodist Church on April 16. His Lyric . 


Trio was played at the French Institute on May 25 by the Oriol 
Trio. 


PRIAULX RANIER’S Ballet Night Spell was performed several 
times at Sadler’s Wells during a season of Modern Dance given 
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by José Limón Dance Company and had other performances 
during their European Tour. Her Sinfonia da Camera was 
played at Friend’s House concert on February 21 and broadcast 
in Third Programme on April 22. Requiem for solo tenor and 
a capella choir was broadcast in many countries during 1958 
through B.B.C. transmission service. ; 


KATHERINE WALKER (Little) broadcast, with Arthur Riley, César 
Franck’s violin and piano sonata. 


Mrs. DOREEN PALMER writes to tell us that although her late 
husband, Leslie Palmer, had previously been coached by Mr. 
Craxton, he studied while at R.A.M. with Mr. Percy Waller. She 
hopes to be able to offer facilities for practice to Chinese students 
in London and to give them the use of her late husband’s library 
of music, etc. 


SIR WILLIAM McKie spoke at the Annual General Meeting of 


the Church Music Society in April on Some Past Commemorations 
of Purcell and Handel. 


YORK Bowen’s Sinfonietta Concertante for Brass and Orchestra 
received its first broadcast performance on April 14 given by 
B.B.C. Northern Orchestra. Mr. Bowen’s 75th birthday occurred 
in February. R.A.M. Magazine congratulates! 


Monica Watson and Elizabeth James gave the first performance 
of Susan Spain-Dunk’s Jaräba at their recent Wigmore Hall 
recital. ‘They also included York Bowen’s Sonata for two pianos. 


C. E. BLYTON Dosson recently retired from his post at St. 
Paul’s, Hyson Green, Nottingham, and has been appointed 
Organist Emeritus. 


ARNOLD RICHARDSON was the recitalist at the ceremonial 
inauguration of the organ in the Great Hall of Leeds University 
in November last. The occasion was a great day for the University 
and the ceremony was graced by the presence of H.R.H. Princess 
Royal, Chancellor of the University. Later in the day, Arnold 
Richardson and the Professor of Music, James Denny, broadcast 
on the newly opened organ. He has also given recitals at 
Manchester, Peterborough and Chelmsford Cathedrals, St. Bride’s 
Fleet Street, Leeds Parish Church, Colston Hall Bristol, Stowe 
School, the Royal Festival Hall, the Royal Albert Hall. He 
appeared in Concert Hour on B.B.C. Television. In December 
last he was invited by the French Embassy to give a recital of 
works by Messiaen to celebrate the composer’s fiftieth birthday. 
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On that occasion he played La Nativité du Seigneur in its entirety 
at the French Church in Leicester Square. He has also conducted 


_ performances of Creation, Dream of Gerontius, Elijah and Messiah 


with the Wolverhampton Civic Choir and the City of Birmingham 
Symphony Orchestra. 


GLADYS BOUSTRED sends an interesting account of the very 
successful activities of Southend-on-Sea Chamber Music Club. 
Past and present R.A.M. students who have taken part include: 
Alicia Chislett, Wendy Boatman, Gwenda Milbourn, Brian 
Lamport, Gladys Boustred, Yvonne Strange, Ronald Meachen, 
Gillian Habgood, Peter Willison, Margaret Murray, Margaret 
Whittlestone, Florence Spier, John Willison, David Willison, 
Meryl Unsworth. | 


Davip CUTFORTH tells us that his Maidstone Orchestral Society’s 
recent programmes have included R.V.W’s Tallis Fantasia, 
Beethoven’s Pastoral, Elgar’s Violin Concerto and Brahm’s IVth. 
He is now busy with Cosi Fan Tutte, to be the first production of 
a new opera group. 


RONALD SMITH sends a programme of Benjamin Britten’s Saint 
Nicholas which he conducted at Clayesmore School on June 5. 
David Johnston was soloist and George Sutton’s Shaftesbury 
Grammar School formed a Gallery Choir. 


R.A.M. Club 


Students’ Branch 


THe STUDENTS’ BRANCH of the R.A.M. Club is enlarging its 
activities. We held four dances last term. The Pre-Valentine 
Fling was very successful and over two hundred people came. 
We were proud to have Mr. Langrish with us. He gave us an 
invigorating talk about the value of our club and said he was 
disappointed that so few students attend the senior meetings, 
especially as famous artists honour us by coming to play, and 
admission is free. 


We now have a football team which has joined the London 
University League. Next term they will be playing at least once 
a week and supporters will be very welcome. 
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is We are hoping to start tennis in Regent’s Park very soon, and 
if enough people are interested we intend to organize coach trips. 


Suggestions are always acceptable, so, of course, are new 
members. 


DLS. 
New Publications 
- “ Music in English Education ” Grammar School, 
University and Conservatoire (Faber)... 7 Noel Long 
Three Short Pieces for Piano “ Midnight ”, | | 
“ Footsteps after Dark ”, “ Flight of the Bat ” 
(Weinberger) a > Sybil Barlow 
30 Interpretative Studies; 17 Staccato Studies, 
Clarinet .. A pa A Reginald Kell 


Corelli Gigue; Handel 3 Pieces; \ cI BE 
Weber Concertos I, 11; Grand Duo f ODER 
(Swift Musical Service) arr. and ed. Reginald Kell 


ne Short Places » for Treble Recorder and Piano 


(O.U.P.) John Stanley, arr. Phyllis Tate 


“ Dainty Lady ” Piano (Weinberger) Ivor R. Foster 
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Annual Subscriptions 


Members are reminded that their subscriptions (10s. 6d. for 


- "Town members and 5s. for Country and Student members) are 


due annually on October 1. Any whose subscriptions are still 
unpaid are asked to send a remittance to the Secretary without 
delay. | 
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Notices 


1.—The R.A.M. Magazine is published three times a year and 
is sent gratis to all members on the roll of R.A.M. Club. 


2.—Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any 
brief notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 


- 3.—New Publications by members are chronicled but not 
reviewed. 


4,—All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of 
The R.A.M. Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, 
N.W.1 or to Westwood, Hangersley, Ringwood, Hants. 


N.B.—Tickets for Meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the 
door. Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 
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